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hundred pages ought not to contain all that this literature-ridden age will find 
time to read. 

In Ge >rge Perkins Marsh sturdy New England parentage and education com- 
bined to pro luce an upright, intelligent, substantial man. In the Senat6 Chamber 
at Washington Mr. Maisb ably represented bis State during Mr Polk's presi- 
dency, and at once allied himself with men of integrity and influence, and was 
the recognized supporter of all philanthropic and patriotic measures The period 
of his Washington life was enriched by private linguistic study and research, and 
by the acquaintance of men of affairs from other countries. Following this came 
the appointment as Minister to Turkey, resilience in Constantinople, and extended 
travels in Europe and the East. The only literary work of importance, noted in 
this volume, is the series of lectures on the English language, which, delivered at 
the Old Union Theological Seminary on University Place, and afterwards revised 
for publication, have a value too well known to render comment necessary. 

An extended appendix contains some valuable matter, including a scholarly 
address on Human Knowledge, delivered to the Massachusetts Alpha of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge, in 1847, and a speech on the Mexican War, 
in the House of Representatives, the year following. 

III. 

MAXIMINA. 

In a certain sense, " Maximina ''* is intensely realistic. The plot is simple ; 
the incidents few and easily foreseen. The chief interest lies in the development 
of the characters, and these are admirably sketched, and quite the same as those 
with whicb one's fancy peoples tbe land of the Alhambra. The stately dons, and 
fascinating siguorinas, and the sly, merciless villain, all appear in correct Span- 
ish garb. The foremost figure, however, sweet Maximina herself, is not tbe 
voluptuous lace-crowned beauty, sitting in her gaterie of roses and wickedly 
flirting from behind her fan. Maximina is a shy, delicate, modest maiden, whose 
attributes are ratner those of the North and West. She has abundance of reserve 
force, however, and a degree of conscientiousness quite foreign to the feminine 
Spaniard of the ordinary romance. Possibly the similarity of name suggests the 
strong and womanly heroine of " Ramona." Maximina is afeminine Ramona, if 
such a term may be employed concerning a creation which is not at all masculine. 
The temptations of Maximina were in a different direction from those of Mrs. 
Hunt's heroine. The exigencies which made of Ramona a strong and judicious 
counsellor are wanting in the history of Maximina; but had they arisen, we have 
confidence in ber ability to meet them with praiseworthy discretion. The charm 
of Maximina's character is quite beyond description or analysis, so delicately 
human, and so humanly angelic is its delineation. The husband is no worse, 
perhaps rather better, than most of his class. We never feel quite assured of 
his constancy until the perplexities of poverty have silenced the evil and nurtured 
the good that is in him. He contrasts most agreeably with Maximina, and each 
furnishes an effective background for the other. While the introduction of the 
villainous Don Alfonso adds to the incident of the book, it certainly detracts from 
its purity. The coarseness and indelicacy which accompany the recital of the 
escapades of this clever knave, combined with certain other details which were 
much better omitted, greatly mar the perfection of this otherwise charmiDg story 
of Spanish life and character. 

* " Maximina " By Don Armando Pilaelo Yaldes, Translated from the Spanish by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. New York : Thomas T. Crowell. 



